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ment more stable, none among the coming urban millions will have 
children, save the paupers, the rich, the priest-ridden and the green 
immigrants. There can be no more terrific arraignment of the brutal 
industrial practice — much lauded by the prophets of efficiency — of 
throwing a man out at forty or forty-five on the ground that " this is a 
young man's country." 

Edward Alsworth Ross. 
University of Wisconsin. 

The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle. By E. BARKER. 
London, Methuen and Company, 1906. — xxii, 559 op. 

Somewhat of hardihood is required in one who would put forth an 
exposition of the political philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. The 
thing has been done very often and very well ; and a justification for 
doing it again is not easily hit upon. Especially serious is the diffi- 
culty when no new or important dogma of modern political science is 
uppermost in the commentator's thought and is the real subject of his 
treatise on the Greeks. A reinterpretation of Plato and Aristotle to 
show the substantial harmony of their thought with the latest develop- 
ments of science is a normal accompaniment of intellectual progress. 
Every solid achievement and every freak or fad of philosophy seeks 
support from the master minds of Hellas. If, then, Mr. Barker had 
invented a new type of ethical theory or a new theory of sovereignty ; 
if he had discovered that all politics is economics, or that sociology is 
something which even sociologists can understand and explain ; or if 
he held a brief for any social panacea — in any such case he would as a 
matter of course write a volume on the political theories of Plato and 
Aristotle. But so far as a casual reading reveals, he has no ulterior 
motive in his enterprise, and has produced his book merely from a 
general scholarly interest in the subject, and probably in connection 
with teaching it. 

That under the circumstances the treatise is distinctly worth while, 
is the utmost tribute that the author could desire. With no pretense 
to originality he gives us an orderly, full and extremely lucid exposition 
of Greek political philosophy as centering in the greatest Greek phil- 
osophers. For the historical and archaeological setting the author leans 
heavily upon the best of recent German commentators. For his polit- 
ical science he acknowledges Thomas Hill Green as his master. That 
Mr. Barker shows rather unusual surefootedness in this field, gives 
additional confirmation to the impression that Green's influence upon 
those who came in personal contact with him was far different from 
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that exerted upon mere readers of his deep but very dull writings. It 
would be agreeable to think that Mr. Barker might become the bearer 
of Green's mantle, which rested for all too short a time upon the 
capable shoulders of the lamented Ritchie. 

The main theme of the present volume requires of course much pre- 
liminary and collateral discussion of Socrates, the minor Socratics and 
the Sophists. This is very clever and lucid — more lucid perhaps than 
is entirely warranted by the fragmentary and confused condition of the 
primary authorities on these topics. Mr. Barker weaves into an at- 
tractive fabric the theories and conjectures of modern scholarship, but 
omits to dwell upon the gauzy character of the material out of which 
these theories are spun. The strenuous conflict between individualism 
and collectivism, for example, which he finds raging in Greece in the 
days of Plato and the Sophists owes much more of its vividness to Ger- 
man writings of the nineteenth century of our era than to what is known 
of the Greek literature of the fourth century b. c. 

To the political thought of Plato the author devotes three chapters, 
to that of Aristotle, seven chapters. Noteworthy is the summary com- 
parison of the two great philosophers : 

Aristotle wrote the Politics, but Plato is the great political thinker of 
Greece. . . . There is as little absolutely new in the Politics as there is in 
Magna Carta. Neither is meant to be new ; both are meant to codify 
previous development. But Magna Carta remains the great document of 
English history ; and the Politics remains the great document of Greek 
political thought — as Plato remains the great political thinker of Greece 
[pp. 184, 185]. 

This is probably not the happiest or the weightiest passage in Mr. 
Barker's volume. 

The distinction assigned to Plato is attributable in part to the 
author's unqualified adoption of the view that the philosopher was in the 
strictest sense a practical reformer — that the Republic and the Laws 
were both projects seriously designed to remedy evils in the social and 
political condition of Hellas. Aristotle , on the other hand, is regarded 
by Mr. Barker as more of a speculative scientist, interested rather in 
the reduction of human knowledge to a system than in the reformation 
of institutions. Whatever of relative disparagement is involved in this 
view of the Stagirite is compensated by an obvious enthusiasm for the 
form and content of the system embodied in the Politics. If this high 
appreciation results at times in the discovery of more in the work than 
Aristotle put there, Mr. Barker has the consolation of erring in com- 
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pany with practically every thoughtful student who has devoted serious 
attention to the philosopher's system. 

Without attempting to dwell at length on the author's analysis of 
Aristotle's treatise, we may observe in passing the particular excellence 
of the sections on the teleology of the state — an excellence that is 
attained by giving to the crabbed and ill-correlated expressions in which 
the original thought has come down to us the grace and symmetry of 
modern philosophy. If Mr. Barker ever stumbles in his progress 
through the devious ways of modern political science, it is probably in 
such a statement as this : " To Aristotle . . . citizenship means direct 
participation in the exercise of sovereignty. It does not mean, as it 
means to-day, the right to share in the election of the sovereign" 
(P- 2 95)- It would be pretty hard to find a respectable political sci- 
ence to-day in which the relation of citizen and sovereign is held to be 
as thus stated. Mr. Barker comes more into line with his contempo- 
raries when he says, a little later : " To be a citizen is to be a direct 
part of the active sovereign ; it is not merely, as it is with us, to be a 
part of the sovereign behind the scenes, who determines and controls 
the visible sovereign." But even this conception of sovereignty leaves 
something to be desired. 

Minute analysis would doubtless reveal other passages to which a 
vigorous critic would take exception. Yet Mr. Barker's book as a 
whole is a satisfactory, truthful and interesting treatment of its subject, 
and should find readers wherever political science in its historical 
aspects receives attention. Nor should the merit of the volume be 
considered as sufficiently set forth without mention of its admirable 
mechanical qualities. It embodies high class but unpretentious book- 
making of the best English kind. With 600 pages and bound in cloth, 
it weighs six ounces less than a paper-covered French volume of 400 
pages on an analogous subject. The psychological connection between 
physical heft and literary heaviness ought never to be lost sight of by 
authors and publishers. If Methuen and Company had omitted bind- 
ing, in their catalogue with Mr. Barker's text, this volume would have 
been a model. 

Wm. A. Dunning. 



